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THE BURMAN SLAVE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Deborah B. L. Wade, a missionary in Burmah. 
Also Narratives of the first Burman inquirer, and of the first con- 


verted Burman. Letters of Christian Burmans. Deseription 
of a Burman School. Mr. Judson’s visit to the Burman Emper- 
or. Published at James Loring’s Sabbath School Book-store, 
182 Washington Street. 

Burman School described by Mrs. Judson. 
: Rangoon, August 4, 1819. 

In school. I have just been round to all the 
scholars, one by one, to hear them read their les- 
sons, and am now going to spend the remaining 
hour, while the Burman teacher looks over them, 
in writing to you. How curious would the sounds, 
kwa kwaa, kwe kwee, kwo kwoo, &c. which are 
now ringing in my ears, sound in yours. Yet, un- 
couth as they would appear to you, or as they did 
at first appear to me, they have now become music- 
al, and when considered as introductory to an ac- 
quaintance with the word of God, are productive of 
most pleasant sensations. But in order that you 
may see me, just as I am situated, I will be a little 
particular in describing the school. 

The zayat, in which it is kept, is situated thirty 
or forty rods from the Mission-house, and in dimen- 
sions is twenty-seven by eighteen feet. It is raised 
four feet from the ground, and is divided into three 
parts. The first division is laid entirely open to 
the road, without doors, windows, or a partition in 
the front side, and takes up a third part of the whole 
building. Jt is made of bamboo and thatch, and 
is the place where Mr. Judson sits all the day long, 
and says to the passers by, “‘ Ho! every one that 
thirsteth,” &&c. The next, and middle division, is 
a large airy room, with four doors and four windows, 
opening in opposite directions, made entirely of 
boards, and is white-washed to distinguish it from 
the other zayats around us. 

In this room, we have public worship in Burman 
onthe Sabbath; and, in the middle of which, I 
am now situated at- my writing table, while six of 
the male scholars are at one end, each with his 
torch and black board, over which he is industri- 
ously bending, and emitting the sounds above des- 
cribed. The third, and last division, is only an 
entry way, which opens into the garden, leading to 
the mission-house. 





In this apartment, all the women are seated, with 


their lights and black boards, much in the same} 
position and employment as the men. The black | 
board, on which all the Burmans learn to read and | 
write, answers the same purpose of our slates. | 
They are about a yard in length, made black with | 
charcoal and the juice of a leaf, and letters are; 
clearly imprinted with a species of white stone, a| 
little similar to our slate pencils, ‘A lesson is writ- 
ten out on this board, by an in*%gucter, and when a} 
scholar is perfect master of it, it is erased, and al 
new one written. The Burmansare truly syste- 
matic in their elementary instructions, and a schol- | 
ar is not considered qualified to read without spell- 


nicated to her mind in the plainest manner—that 
all attempts to convince her it might be a delusion 
had failed, and that they were now waiting the ex- 
piration of the last half hour in the utmost anxiety. 

A scene similar to that which presented itself on 
entering, has seldom been witnessed. On a bed, 
halfsupported by pillows, lay this interesting female. 
There was no wildness in her eye, but it sparkled 
with animation, and her countenance glowed with 
a slight flush, which gave the appearance of health, 
and rendered her fair features even beautiful. ‘The 
room was almost filled, but not an individual was 
seated. She immediately informed her pastor in a 


| clear and distinct voice, that her appointed time 


ing, until he has a perfect knowledge of all the va- { had nearly come, and that it had pleased the Lord, ° 


tious combinations of the letters. 


A Burman School Boy. By Rev. Mr. Boardman. 
Maulamying, Jan. 20, 1828. 

One of the school-boys requested me, this evening, 

to allow him to read the Scriptures all day to-mor- 


to give her the fullest assurance, that he was about 
to receive her to the Heavens. After stating in 
rapturous language that her joy was unspeakable, 
she proceeded in her address to her weeping friends. 
The language used by her was as far above the 





row. I asked him why he wished to read the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ In order,” said he, ‘‘ to become a disci- 
ple.” Do you then wish to become.a discipie while 


yet so young? ‘‘I do, sir, because young people 
are exposed to death as well as others; and If 1 
should die without becoming a disciple, I should go 
to hell; but if I become a disciple, I shqnld have 
nothing to fear.” What sins does your conscience 
charge you with? ‘I have neglected the true God, 
who has sustained me by night and by day, has fed 
and clothed me all my days, and I have worshipped 
false gods.” He then confessed some other viola- 
tions of the divine commands. On his speaking 
of Christ as a great benefactor, I asked him why he 
should love Jesus Christ. ‘* Because,” said he, 
‘the pitied us, and laid down his life to save us 
from hell.” . 











NARRATIVE. 








The labors of a Christian minister are not confined to the Pulpit. 
And duties other than the mere composition and delivery of a 
sermon, must be well, faithfully and prudently performed. We 
present the following interesting narrative, for the truth of 
which we can voucli, to show that the man of God must be 
thorouglily fyrnished unto every good work. 

I Christian Intelligencer. 
INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF MRS. D. 
Please to walk in, Sir, as soon as -possible, said 

a weeping female to the pastor of a country church, 
who about half after eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
was riding past the house of one of his parishion- 
ers. Pray, what is the matter? he anxiously in- 
quired—Oh Sir, you never saw suchascene. Mrs. 
D., who you know has been complaining a little for 
a short time past, came here on a visit a few days 
ago, and night before last was taken very ill. We 
thought she would have died then; but yesterday 
she was a little better—this morning she is worse, 
and now she is dying. She says she shall die at 
12 o’clock exactly. Perhaps not, said the clergy- 
man, willing to administer all the consolation in 
his power—but how does Mrs D—— know that she 
will die precisely at that hour. We cannot tell, 
was her answer, hastily entering the house absorb- 
ed in grief. 

From severa} others who came out of the house 
bathed in tears,to present their mournful salutations, 
the minister learned previous to entering the sick 
chamber, that Mrs. D—— had been taken with a 
nervous affection ,—her limbs cold,and almost para- 
lysed, accompanied with many unfavorable symp- 
toms—that early in the morning, her appearance 
had undergone a very great change, and that she 











then declared, that a knowledge of the fact that she 
should die precisely at 12 o’clock, had been commu- 


style of her ordinary conversation, or what her pre- 
vious education and standing in society would lead 
one to expect, as can well be imagined. Many of 
her expressions and ideas were exceedingly sub- 
lime. There was no rhapsody, but she was in rap- ° 
ture. Beside her was lying a hymn book, from 
whjch, in “the.sweetest manuer, she occasionally 
read passages applicable to her situation and her 

opes Of immortality. Turning to her affectionate 
husband, who stood weeping near her, she inquir- 
ed, as she had done several times before, how late 
is itnow? On receiving his answer, she triumph- 
antly exclaimed, only twenty minutes more*and I 
shal] be in heaven—adding an expression of her 
unwillingness to part with him, were it not for the 
great glory she anticipated. 

By directiomof the clergyman, one of the weights 
was then removed from the clock,the face of which 
was not in her sight, and all present were privately 
enjoined not to answer all inquiries she might make 
as to the hour of the day. 

The minister then suffered her to proceed, and 
only occasionally assented to her observations,which 
were extremely judicious. And wishing to ascer- 
tain her views of divine truth, under this great ex- 
citement, he led her by his remarks to speak of the - 
principal doctrines of the cross, and especially of 
those which constitute the foundation of the chris- 
tian’s hope in death. Her views of divine truth were 
correct ; and every word uttered by her served to 
increase admiration. Methinks the name of Jesus 
never before sounded so sweet from mortal lips— 
never was the value of the promises of the Gospel 
declared in such language, or its consoling, cheer 
ing influence so felt. 

A few minutes before 12 o’clock, her attention 
was directed to christian duties, and especially to 
the importance of prayer, in which the minister 
then engaged, adapting his expressions to her pe- 
culiar case. In this prayer, and a conversation 
which followed, more than half an hour was speat. 
| Thus the appointed moment passed over without 
the occurrence of a catastrophe, which it will be 
readily admitted might have happened if imprudent 
measures had been adopted. ‘he friends gradual- 
ly left the house, and in a few hours Mrs. D—, 
exhausted, sank into a quiet slumber. She recov- 
ered her health slowly. For many months, she 
remained in a gloomy dejected state of mind, al- 
most despairing of the mercy of God. After which, 
she and her worthy husband made a profession of 
their faith, and became members in full commu- 
nion with the church. 























RsMARK.—The sun has some spots on its surface, and the 
‘ best and brightest characters are not without their faults and 
frailties. 
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Exercises iN Opservation AND LANGUAGE. 


In the improved schools of Germany, what 
are termed ‘ Exercises in observation, reflec- 
tion, and language,’ form a regular part of 
every day’s exercise, and manuals are pub- 
lished to aid teachers in this object. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the lessons in one of 
these works, designed as strictly elementary. 

‘ This is a desk, and that is a bench. Now 
you must tell me what things the bench has 
which the desk has. What is the bench made 
of?? * Of wood.’ 

‘ What is the desk made of?’ ‘ Of wood, also.’ 

‘ Say now all together, The desk is made of 
wood; the bench is made of wood.’ (The 
children repeat. ) 

‘Isthere nothing else?? ‘ Yes; the desk 
has legs, and the bench has legs.’ 

‘What do you call the outer end of each 
side?? ‘ A corner.’ 

‘ How many corners has the desk?’ ‘ Four 
corners.’ 

‘Then you may say the desk is four cor- 
nered. How many corners has the bench?’ 
‘ Four.’ 

‘Then you may say the bench too is four 
cornered.’ ‘The desk is four'cornered, and 
the bench is four cornered.’ 

‘What do you call the upper part of the 
desk?’ ‘ The top.’ 

‘ And what is this top?’ 
nered piece of wood.’ 

‘ What does the top ofthe bench consist of?” 

‘ A four cornered piece of wood.’ * 

‘What do you call a four cornered; long, 
flat piece of wood?’ ‘ A board.’ 

‘Then you may say the upper part of the 
desk and the upper part of the bench are 
made of long boards.’ 

‘Is every long piece of wood a board? 
No; it must first be sawed.’ 

‘Who does this” ‘ A carpenter.’ 

‘What does the whole desk consist of? 

‘ A board and legs.’ 

‘Who made the legs?’ ‘ A carpenter.’ 

‘ And when the carpenter has made the 
board and legs, has he made the whole desk, 
or only apart of it?? ‘ The whole.’ 

‘ What does the bench consist of?’ 
. top and the legs. 

‘Who made both?’ ‘ The carpenter.’ 

‘ And when he has made the top and legs 
of which the whole bench consists, what can 
you say of him?’ ‘The carpenter has made 
the whole bench.’ 

‘ Well, then, you may say that the carpen- 
ter made the bench, and the carpenter made 
the desk. Now tell me all the things which 
you can say both of the bench and the desk.’ 

‘ The desk is of wood, and the bench is of 
wood. The desk has four legs, and the bench 
has four legs. The top of the desk is a long 
flat piece of wood, and the top of the bench is 
so too. The desk was made by the carpen- 
ter,and the bench was made by the carpenter.’ 

‘What have you done? ‘ We have seen 
what the bench has, which the desk also has.’ 

‘ Then you may say, We have seen in what 
things the desk and bench are alike. What 
have we seen, then?’ (Children repeat) 
‘ We have seen,’ &c. 

As a conclusion of this exercise, children 
should be required to find resemblances be- 
tween things that appear unlike at first. The 
sea anda forest: both are moved by the wind; 
both have beasts in them; both have an agree- 
able appearance. 

The next exercise is to observe differences. 

‘You have told me in what a desk and 
bench are like; now tell me in what they are 
unlike,’ ‘The desk is higher than the bench.’ 

‘Is the top of the jak like the top of the 
bench? What else do you find unlike?’ 


‘It is a four cor- 


‘Ofthe 





‘The top of the desk is longer and broader 
than the top of the bench.’ a 

‘You said the desk was higher than the 
bench; what makes it higher?’ ‘ The legs 
are longer.’ 

‘If the legs of the desk are longer than the 
legs of the bench, which have the most wood 
in them?’ ‘ The legs of the desk.’ 

‘ What did you say of the top of the desk?” 
‘ That it was longer and broader than the top 
of the bench.’ 

‘In which board is there the most wood, 
then?’ ‘In the top ofthe desk.’ 

‘If there is more wood in the legs and top 
of the desk than in the legs and top of the 
bench, which will be the heaviest? ‘ The desk.’ 

‘Then you have found something else in 
which they differ. But is there no other dif- 
ference? What,is the bench for, or what use 
do you make of it??, ‘ We sit upon it.’ 

‘What is the desk for; what use do we 
make of that?? “*’To put books upon, and to 
write on.’ 

‘ In order to write, you must put your book, 
hand, and pen upon the desk. So you may 
say shortly that the desk is used to lay things 
upon. Now tell me in what the bench and 
the desk are unlike.’ ‘The desk is higher 
than the bench; the top of the desk is longer 
and broader than the top of the bench; the 
desk is heavier than the bench; the legs are 
longer; it contains more wood in it; and it is 
made for a different use.’ 

These answers should be repeated, first by 
some of the best scholars, and then by the 
whole together, and then by some of the most 
backward scholars. 

‘ Now what have you been doing?? ‘ We 
have seen what can be said of a desk that 
cannot be said of a bench.’ 

‘ That means that we have seen in what the 
desk and the bench are unlike. 

Annals of Education. 
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THE SAILOR AND HIS FUNNY BOOK, 


Extract from the Journal of the Supercargo of an East 
India-man. 


This evening the full moon arose with unusual 
splendor, the effect of which upon the undulation 
of the water, in the lights and shades surpassed 
any thing of the kind I had ever witnessed. Under 
the influence of a scene so beautifully attractive, I 
involuntarily moved to my accustomed seat on the 
windlass. Inthe ship’s company there was a re- 
markably steady middle-aged man by the name of 
Benjamin Somers. From his age, moral worth,and 
generous kindness to his messmates, he was the 
favorite of all. If there was difficult duty to per- 
form, Ben Somers was sure to be selected. It be- 
ing Ben’s ‘“‘ watch below,” he and several of his 
shipmates, were taking a ‘‘ cut” from the remains 
of their dinner. After finishing their repast, one 
of them says, “Uncle Ben, I often see you reading 
that Bible of yours, hav’nt you read it through ?”’ 
‘“* Yes, I have read it through a score of times, and 
with the blessing and permission of my Maker I 
hope to do it again. *Tis to me, Tom, the greatest 
comfert and the best adviser I have on earth. Why, 
I sometimes think ‘it is meat, drink, and lodging to 
me. For when I am hungry, thirsty, and worn 
down with fatigue, in stormy weather, I read a 
chapter relating the sufferings of our Saviour and I 
am relieved. My sufferings are but a drop in the 
bucket, when compared with his. Read but the 
Bible, Tom, and you'll find it so. But I'll tell you 
a little about my Bible, and I hope it may induce 
you to read the one the captain gave you a little 
more, for as sure as you are alive it will make you 
a better sailor and a better man. 

I think it was about eleven years ago, when about 
sailing from Philadelphia, and having foolishly 
frolicked away, to the last dollar, two years’ wages, 
I walked into.a book-store, to buy some funny book, 














iia J 


| down his spectacles, and looking me steadily in the 
| face, seemed to assure himself that 1 was a sailor. 


He said, ‘ What part of the world are you going to 
my friend ?”* Perhaps to the South Sea, or to Cap. 
ton, I don’t know which. ‘* And so you want to by 

a funny book ; well, I will make a bargain with you 

I will give you one of the best and most entertain. 
ing books I have in the shop, if you'll promise on 
the word of an honest man, that you will read at. 
tentively, every page in it.” Now to save the last 
dollar, Tom, and increase my stock of tobacco. | 
did promise, ‘on the word of an honest man, that 
[ would read attentively, every page in it,” and] 
have kept my word. The old gentleman then 
handed me from the shelf the Bible, which you 
have so ofien seen me read. “‘ There,” says he, “‘my 
friend, is not only the best and most entertainin 

book I have in the shop, but the best that ever was 
printed. Read it as you have promised, and it will 
make vou a better seamen and a better man; and 
if you have a grateful heart, and don’t say so when 
you retarn, I'll give you all the books in the shop, 
But before you commence reading the book as you 
have promised, let me advise you to learn and say 
the Lord’s prayer, morning and evening; and be 


| sure ‘ to do unto all men, as you would they should 


do unto you.” I shook hands with my old friend, 
and went on board. When I opened the book and 
found it was the Bible, thinks I to myself the old 
gentleman has got the weather-guage of me, but 
Pll stick to my word, and a blessed promise has it 
been to me. I have thought of it a thousand times, 
and blessed my old friend as often as I have thought 
of it. To make a short story of a long one, Tom, 
since I first read through the Bible, I have felt bet- 
ter about the heart, [ have left off swearing and cur- 
sing, I don’t drink more than half my allowance, 
and every body seems to be my friend, and out of 
nine years, earnings, by the advice of “ my old 
friend,” I have, at the end of my voyage, put in- 
to what they call the ‘‘saving fund,” ha!f my wa- 
ges, besides some presents from my owners, which 
now amounts to upwards of nine hundred and fifty 
dollars! and what is more than all, I hope I have 
so done my duty, that when the great Commander 
shall order all ‘* hands on deck” for inspection, I 
may, with the redeeming power of our blessed Sav- 
iour, stand approved of him.—Sailor’s Magazine.” 








THE NURSERY. 


ON SEEKING THE BEST THINGS FIRST, 
To Miss » aged five years. 

My dear little Jane— 

‘I mean to be plain, and also inviting in the strain 
of my writing, for this you may need, to entice you 
to read; but now no more ryhme, at least at this 
time. 

Let me beg of you my dear, to attend to all I 
have to say. I am not going to tell you any thing 
about dolls, and play things, and sports, though I 
love to see young misses enjoy their innocent pleas- 
ures. Only let me say, don’t love them too much, 
and never let them make you angry,.- for this is 
wrong. I love to see you cheerful and happy ; and 
I think I can show you how you may be more hap- 
py than you are at present. It would delight me 
to hear, that you have the love of every body, and 
the love of God, which is far better than that of all 
the world besides, 

I was pleased in hearing from your governess, 
how much you improve in your reading, and spell- 
ing, and needle-work. Go on, my dear, as you 
have begun, and you will soon be at the top of the 
class; for remember this, ‘you are sure to improve 
if you try for it. Yet thisis not the only way to be 
happy, and to be beloved, for the best way, and the 
only way, to be happy, is to be holy. And I fear 
you are not so much so as you ought to be. 

Now, my dear, must tell you, that though you are 
so young, you are a sinner, and havea sinful heart. 
By your heart, or soul, I mean that something 
within you, that enables you to think, to speak, and 
to move, as you do: for without a soul, you would 











as I called it. ‘The old gentleman who attended 
the shop, on my asking for a “funny book,” laid 


|be no better than a beast, and could never speak 
nor do the many things which younowcan. Yes, 
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this heart of yours is sinful; for if you are sometimes 
angry, and cross, and spiteful ; if you do not always 
obey your parents ; if you ever tell stories ; or if you 
don’t soon forgive and forget, when you have been | 
put out of your way ; all these things prove you have | 


asinful heart. Perhaps you would be ashamed if 1 
knew all you said and did that is amiss, in the course 
ofaday. How much more should you be ashamed 
before the great God, who sees and knows all things 
you say or do every day of your life! 

As you can read so well in the Testament, you of- 
ten read about our blessed Saviour who came from 
heaven to save poor sinners. He saves all kinds of 
sinners, young or old, rich or poor. While he was 
on earth, he taught sinners how to know and to serve 
him, and then he was put to death by wicked men. 
But I will tell you why it was that the great God suf- 
fered him to be puttodeath. As all mankind, men 
and women, young and old,are sinners, God must be 
very angry with them: but our Lord Jesus Christ di- 
ed to deliver sinners from God’s anger. And so it 
comes about, that all who love and please him, have 
God’s anger removed from them ; and then he be- 
comes their father and friend forever. And then 
you know, you read that Christ rose from the dead, 
and went to prepare a place for all who serve him 
here on earth. And when they die, their souls are 
taken to heaven to be with God and Christ, forever 
and ever. O what a dear Saviour you read of in 
your Testament! Don’t you love him for what he 
has done for poor sinners? 

Now, my dear, this is the best thing, and to be 
minded first—to pray to this dear Saviour, that he 
may change your heart, and give you a new heart, 
filled with his grace and love. You must pray to 
him, that he may forgive your sins, take away God’s 
anger, make you happy, and prepare you for heav- 
en. You should not only get your prayers by heart, 
but pray them from your heart, that is, in a believ- 
ing, upright and earnest manner And our blessed 
Saviour says in the Bible, that “‘ he loves them 
who love him, and they that seek him early shall 
find him.” O what a mercy, to find the Saviour, 
and to enjoy his love! This is the best and only 
way to be happy ; and if you are made so, it will 
be your desire to obey papa and mamma at all times ; 
and then you will love your brothers and sisters 
fery much, and love all good people, whether young 
orold. This dear Saviour took up little children 
in his arms and blessed them, and I pray he may 
bless you, and make you one of his children. 

As you love rhymes and verses, here is one for 
you to get by heart, which I dare say you will do 
ina few minutes. 


Oft let me read this letter o’er, 
And bear it in my mind ; 
Then pray to love my Saviour more— 
So gracious and so kind. 
Now believe me, my dear Jane, your affectionate 
PRECEPTOR,. 


—— 
From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
THE BUBBLE. 

Charles Wilmot was the son of a respectable 
gentleman, who, although he could nat be called 
rich, was far from being poor. He was possessed of 
acompetency, and indeed, this was all he desired ; 
for he was convinced that, riches were attended 
with care and anxiety. Charles enjoyed all the 
advantages, which his father’s circumstances could 
afford; his mother bestowed upon him the greatest 
care and attention; she endeavored to implant in 
his young and growing mind, a love for all that is 
Virtuous and good. Inthe midst of all these bless- 
ings, Charles was still unhappy. He was grieved 
to think that his father was not a very rich man.— 
“How happy I should be if it were so,” said 
Charles. ‘* What pleasure I should take in riding 
about every day in-a carriage. I would have ser- 
vants to wait upon me, and J should have nothing 
to do myself.” He would frequently make such 
remarks in his father’s presence, and then his kind 
parent would say,—‘‘ Charles, have you never heard 
that riches take unto themselves wings and fly 
away? To-day you may command thousands ; to- 
Morrow may see you stripped of all. The palace 





that glitters in the sun to-day, may present nothing 


but a heap of ashes to-morrow; and why, my son, 
do you look to the possession of- wealth for happi- 
ness, when you are not certain of its continuance ?” 
This was a hard doctrine for Charles: like many 
others, older than he was, he could not imagine the 
possibility of riches ever forsaking their possessor. 

One day as Charles entered the room where his 
father usually sat, he saw him stirring something 
in a cup with a pipe. ‘* What are you making, 
father?” said he. ‘* You shall see presently,” re- 
plied the father; and with that he dipped the pipe 
in the liquid, applied the stem to his mouth, and 
Charles saw issuing from the bowl a beautiful trans- 
parent globe. He gazed in wonder and admiration. 
‘“* What is it, father?” ‘‘ Itis called a bubble,” said 
his father. The bubble continually increased—the 
scenery without was painted upon its surface in 
the richest colors,—it trembled upon the bow! of 
the pipe, and struggled as if it wished to get loose. 

Mr. Wilmot at length disengaged it, and it rose 
into the middle of the room, and remained suspend- 
ed in the air. ‘* How beautiful,” exclaimed Charles; 
“so round and soclear.” ‘‘‘I'o the eye it appears, 
indeed, beautiful,” said his father; ‘* but bring it 
to me.” Charles reached out his hand—he touch- 





ed it—it was gone! and all that remained of the 
large*and beautiful bubble, was a speck of froth 
resting upon his finger. He stood lost in astonish- 
ment. ‘* Could you have thought that so beautiful 
a thing wotld so suddenly perish?” asked Mr 
Wilmot.—Charles did not reply, but he felt the 
force of his father’s words. ‘‘ And yet,”’ continued 
his father, ‘* not less suddenly will happiness van- 
ish from him who seeks for it in the possession of 
riches. They are deceitful as the bubble.—You 
were captivated with the splendor of its appearance ; 
the beautiful colors it showed, called forth your ad- 
miration. You reached forward with eagerness to 
obtain it, and when you found it within your grasp, 
it vanished. Learn from this, my son, never to 
trust entirely to appearances: never place your de- 
pendance for happiness upon any objects but such 
as will make you permanently happy—such as will 
never fail. If you do, you will be bitterly disappoint- 
ed at last; you will find that you have been grasp- 
ing at mere bubbles.” 
oe enor: 
MORALITY. 


A MOTHER?’S KISS, 

The first display of talent in the infant mind of 
Benjamin West, was curious, and still more so from 
its occurring where there was nothing to excite it. 
America contained scarcely a specimen of the fine 
arts; and being the son of a Quaker, he had nev- 
er seen a picture, or aprint. His pencil was of his 
own invention ; his colors were given to him by an 
Indian ; his whole progress was a series of inven- 
tion, and painting to him was not the result of a 
lesson, but an intuitive passion. 

When only seven years of age, he was one day 
left with the charge of an infant niece in the cra- 
dle, and had a fan to fray away the flies from the 
child.—T he motion ot the fan made the child smile, 
and its beauty attracted his attention. He looked 
at it with a pleasure he had never before experien- 
ced ; and observing tome paper on the table, togeth- 
er with pens and red and black ink, he seized them 
with agitation, and endeavored to delineate a por- 
trait; although at that period he had never seen 
an engraving or a picture. Hearing the approach 
of his mother and sister, he endeavored to conceal 
what he had been doing; but the old lady, observ- 
ing his confusion, asked what he had been about, 
and insisted on seeing the paper. He obeyed, en- 
treating her not to be angry: Mrs. West, after 
looking some time at the drawing, with evident 
pleasure, said to her daughter, “I declare he has 
made a likeness of little Sally; and kissed him 
with much fondness and satisfaction. This en- 
couraged him to say, that if it would give her any 
pleasure, he would make a drawing of flowers she 














held in her hand; for his genius was awakened,. 


and he felt that he could imitate any thing which 
pleased his sight. In after life he used to say, 
‘My mother’s kiss’made me a painter.” 





Young West used pen and ink for his drawings 
until hair pencils were described to him, when he 
found a substitute in the tapering fur of a cat’s tail. 
In the following year, a cousin sent him a box of 
colors and pencils, with several pieces of canvass 
prepared for the easel, and six engravings. ‘I'he 
box was received with delight, and West now found 
all his wants supplied. He rose at dawn of the 
following day, and carried the box to the garret, 
where he spread the canvass, prepared his pallet, 
and began to imitate the fingers in the engraving. 
Enchanted with his art, he forgot the school hours, 
and joined the family at dinner, without mention- 
ing the employment in which he had been engaged. 
In the afternoon he again returned to the garret ; 
and for several days successively he withdrew in 
the same manner, and devoted himself to painting. 
Mrs. West, suspecting that the box occasioned his 
neglect of school, went into the garret and found 
him employed on a picture. Her anger was soon 
appeased by a sight of hisperformance. She saw, 
not merely a copy, but a composition from two of 
the pictures. She kissed him with transports, of 
affection, and promised that she would intercede 
with his father to pardon his absence from school. 
This piece, finished in his 8th year, was exhibited 
sixty-seven years afterwards, in the same room with 
his sublime picture of ‘* Christ Rejected ;” and the 
artist declared that there were inventive touches 
in his first juvenile essay, which all his subsequent 
experience had not enabled him to surpass. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE HONEY BEE, 

Of the Industry of the Bee.—‘ Many hands,” 
says the proverb, ‘ make light work ;” this is true in 
relation toa hive of bees. When my hive in 1827, 
had about three thousand,—very little progress was 
made ; some old comb was repaired, but a very lit- 
tle constructed. They were constantly endeavor- 
ing to rear the young—feeding them with all the 
honey they could procure. Having been present- 
ed with some Havana honey, of bad quality, they 
were fed with it plentifully. Such a seasonable 
supply enabled them to rear a supply of laborers. 
In the spring of 1828, although almost destitute of 
honey, they commenced a small mound of comb at 
the side of the hole, on the upper side, within the 
glass bell. ‘The question at once arose, in my mind, 
whether there were a class of bees, that were ar- 
chitects exclusively, as it was certain, the season 
before, no building was done ; but since the addi- 
tion of new members to the sovereignty, new comb 
was being constructed, though there was no neces- 
sity for it,as there were,to all appearance,empty cells 
enough to store all the honey that might be collect- 
ed during the season. I marked those bees, on 
the head, with a brush, dipped in whitewash, as 
they were sticking the liule pellets of wax togeth- 
er, on the borders of the new comb. By long and 
sometimes tiresome observation, I found those ma- 
sons kept on the foundation, day afier day, and that 
they labored only a very small part of the time. 
It would seem that they were someiimes waiting 
for mortar; and at others, when it was deposited 
by carriers, close to where it was required, they 
were in no hurry to use it. Apparently examin- 
ing the work, two bees would accidentally meet, 
and were they not interrupted by any order from a 
superior, would dress each other’s limbs, wings, 
feelers, &c, precisely as cattle in a field will lick 
each other’s head and ears. This is very common ; 
I have seen them dress each other in this way, a 
whole hour; and I have also seen them quit in- 
stantly, as though commanded, and resume their 
work. The honey gatherers seem at times to skulk 
about the hive, as though they were unwiling to go 
abroad; sometimes, a numerous body of them, 
wancering over the cells, are suddenly driven out, 
and the front of the hive presents a very sudden 
activity. I am induced to suppose they want urg- 
ing and perhaps punishment, at times, to complete 
their task.—How is it that we see an apparently 





healthy bee dragged out of the hive, dead occasion- 
ally? Are they put to death for refractory conduct ? 
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; — arge spider got within the | great many will have opportunity to read it with | have not enjoyed enough of the world to attend to 
snr teh ipa phe ne te hewn eommmndient. auton” We have, however, one friendly cau- religion yet.” But, dear reader, mark the sequel, 
The bees left their work to pursue the common | tion to give them about the manner of reading it,} The first mentioned, soon after attended a prayer 
enemy, but did not overtake him, as he succeeded | and the use to be made of it. Too many children, | meeting, and requested all the pious who were pres 
in climbing up the glass much better than they.| when they read books of this kind, being pleased | ent, to pray for her, stating that she had desired to 
Having made, en masse, a thousand attempts, but} with the story, are apt to read only to be amus-|be more deeply awakened, and to experience a 
falling back before reaching the intruder, they tur- ed. When they do so, they lose all the benefit for| change of heart. She kneeled with those who 
ned their attention to raising a pillar by which they | which the book was made, and for which it was prayed for her, and after two or three Succeeding 
might reach him. In two days the column ofsmall | purchased. They should read in order to be in-| weeks of anxious conviction and inquiry, she was 
diameter was six inches high, so that they could | structed, and to receive benefit. They may be en- made a hopeful subject of divine grace, and is now 
step to the bar before mentioned suspended from | tertained by reading how a thoughtless girl deceiv- (with one hundred others who were made subjects 
the centre. Mounting this in astonishing numbers, | ed her playmates or her mother ; how such a wick- of the same reviva}) an ornament in the chuich of 
he was forced to take to the glass again. Being|ed boy escaped punishment by a dexterous false- Christ. ; 
within two inches, though losing their foot-hold | hood ; or how such a fashionable lady complimented The other young lady, about the same period, 
and falling to the bottom, constantly, their progress | her guests when she meant.nothing ; and still they | (as the writer was informed by the esteemed minis. 
was such 88 to alarm the spider exceedingly. I will get no benefit, if they do ‘hot learn to abhor ter of the church,) in the midst of her vain pursuits 
watched the approaching conflict with intense in- | all such conduct, and to avoid it themselves in the | and worldly amusements, after retiring in perfect 
terest; when lo! the spdier eased himself down | fear of God. We wish, therefore, that every child health, awoke in the night and requested her 
on acord of his own manufacturing, just as the bees | that shall take into his hands ‘‘ The Conversations | mother to arise and come to her, for said she, “J 
were on the point of seizing him. ‘Thus scarcely | of the Burnell Family,” would think of this before am very unwell. Her brother ran across the street 
suspended midway, betwixt the central pillar and | he begins, and remember it while he is perusing for a physician, delivered his message, and return. 
the side of the glass on a single thread, perhaps a | every page till he has done. Let him feel that ly-| ed immediately, but found ros a corpse! Her soul 
foot in length, I was obliged to leave him. On the | ing and deception are here held up before him, on had gone to the bar of God!! 
following day, the spider still kept at the end of| purpose that he may see how vile and wicked they While the first affords encouragement to seek 
the rope, though the bees were trying by a variety | are in the sight of God and of all good people ; and | the Lord while he may be cpa, the latter shows 
of schemes to get at him. I wondered they did not/that he may in all his words and actions, at home the awful dangers of delay! Dear impenitent 
fly at him as there was room enough to use their| and abroad and in every place, “‘ keep the trath in reader, which of these young ladies will you imj- 
wings. To my regret, in the course of that day, | his heart,” and always utter it with his lips, and | tate? Do you feel prepared for ners death? 
the spider was missing, and probably despatched in | act it out in every thing that he does. i N. Y. Evangelist, 
torture. We make no apology for bringing forward this 

Turning an arch of wax like an oven over an| subject again. It is one on which every child 
enemy, and removing the offender, whenever dead, | needs line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
is resorted to occasionally.—N. E. Farmer. Good_principles and habits on this point lie at the 
as very foundation of a moral character. Ifa child 
does not love and speak the truth; the truth at all 
times, and under all circumstances; the truth in 
ON LYING sincerity of heart, abhorring the least approach to 

We have got on our table a small book* entitled | falsehood; we can have no confidence in him. 
“ Conversations of the Burnell Family, illustrating | Teachers and parents labor in vain to make him a 
the evils of Lying: designed for Sabbath Schools. | good child in other things. He is rotten at heart; 
By a Teacher.”—The preface informs us, that it is and whatever fair appearances he maywear, he must 
founded entirely on Mrs. Opie’s “ Illustrations | be a bad child; and unless he reforms thoroughly 
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For the Youth’s Companiox. 
FRAGMENT. 
He was but seven years old : I talked with him 
About his God and mine ;—how he delights 
To hear us pray and shun the ways of sin. 
I used such language as young children use. 
He was attentive and appeared to feel 
The goodness of the Lord; T saw a tear 
Come through and roll along his rosy cheek. 
But when I urged him to repent and yield 
His best affections up to God—he turned 
His head away and struggled that my words 
Should enter not his ear. Just so averse 
Are children to the gospel truth, when it 








EDITORIAL. 








of Lying,” and is “little else than a simplified 
epitome of it.” Perhaps our readers have seen Mrs. 
Opie’s book here mentioned, or have heard their 
parents and teachers speak of it. It was publish- 
ed in England, and has been republished in this 
country, and read by a great many persons. The 
object of the author was, to show by many familiar 
examples the various ways, in which people are apt 
to deviate from strict trath and godly sincerity in 
their conversation and dealings with each other. 
Youth and children can understand a great part 
of that book very weli; but perhaps it is better for 
them to have a smaller book on the same plan, 
which they can better afford to buy, and which will 
not take up so much time inreading. That is the 
design of of the little ‘‘ epitome” which has been 
prepared by “‘ A Teacher,” and is now published 
for their use. Whether children will understand 
what the “ Teacher” means by “a simplified epit- 
ome,” we have some doubt. And we have not 
leisure now to ¢ompare it with Mrs. Opie’s work, 
and ascertain whether it is an abridgement of that, 
where the stories are written over again in new 
and more easy language ; or whether it consists of 
extracts from that book taken just as they stand 
there, only omitting a larger part. Judging with- 
out this examination, we suppose the “ simplified 
epitome” means, that the most easy and familiar 
parts of Mrs. Opie’s book are taken ; and that “A 
Teacher” has put the thoughts into language 
which is more easily understood by children, where- 
ever he found it necessary. But we suppose he 
has retained the * illustrations” of Mrs. Opie, that 
is the stories and incidents, very nearly as they 
were; so that they will represent to the youthful 
mind the wicked pratices of lying, deception, pre- 
varication, and €vasion, in the same lively and im- 
pressive manner that she did. 

We have looked over this book enough to judge, 
that it will be amusing and instructive to children ; 
and we cheefully recommend it to parents and 
teachers to be put into their hands, hoping that a 


“+ Published at Portsmouth N. H. by J. W. Shepard. ' 
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and from the heart in this particular, he will be a 
bad man. There is no possible way of preventing 
it. We must begin, ‘therefore, by instilling into 
young minds the principles of truth and sincerity. 
Children must themselves begin to form their char- 
acters, by acquaimting themselves with the God of 
truth, who can accept nothing from us but truth 
and iove in our inmost souls: and learn to speak 
and act as in the sight of Him who searches the 
heart, and will bring every secret thing into judg- 
ment, 

We shall probably publish a short extract from 
this book, at another time ; and possibly shall add 
some comments of our own. 

— P—- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines of “* Althea”? are not suited to the Companion, for 
want of correct poetry. The sentiment is good. 

The “History of Joseph,” sent us by “ A. S. T,”’ has some 

pleasing passages ; but on the whole we prefer that given in the 
Bible. —~_— 
Correction.—The obituary notice of RuT# Maria Rossins, 
in the Companion of March 9th was incorrect, inasmuch as it 
stated that she was born in Troy N. Y. She was born in the 
town where she first attended the Sabbath School. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

A little Boy, member of the Sabbath School, 
was taken sick, and suddenly died. Although in 
great pain toward the close of life, and being de- 
prived of speech, yet he appeared to distinguish his 
teacher, and manifested tokens of gratitude on be- 
ing visited. When nature was nearly exhausted, 
he raised his little hands in the act of prayer, and 


thus sweetly breathed out his brief but happy life. 
Portland. D. C. C. 


—CLlPe- 

The Choice.—On a pleasant evening not long 
since, in a certain town in New-England, while 
two young ladies were walking together, said one 
to the other, I understand there is some prospect 
of a revival of religion in this town, and if there is 
one, I hope I shall be made an early subject of it. 
The other replied, “‘ Well, I hope I shall not, for I 





Comes home to them. They’ll hear you talk 
Of anything beside, and will give ear. 
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A CHILD AT PRAYER, 


By the Rev. Robert Turnbull. 
Behold! a scene of love, 
And holiness sublime, 
To lift the soul above 
Thia narrow earthly clime,— 
A lovely little child at prayer, 
Her parents standing by, 
Gazing upon their infant fair, 
With deep delighted eye : 
A holy halo fills the place, 
A light divine, a heavenly grace. 
Her face’s heavenly glow, 
Her dark and pensive eye, 
Her alabaster brow 
On which black ringlets lie ; 
Her little lands upturn’d to heaven, 
Her body gently bent, 
All mingling like the hues of even, 
With mellow sunbeams blent, 
Give to the scene a magic glow 
Which only happy spirits know. 
This ia a sight to wake 
Of past delights the dreams, 
Like music on the lake 
Or dying sunny gleams ; 

To raise the sigh for beauty flown, 
Which time can ne’er restore, 
To draw the tear for gladness gone, 

For music heard no more ; 
And conjure up a vision grand, 
Of beautiful, but vanish’d land. 
This too should rouse our faith, 

And bear the soul away, 
Above the shadowy earth 

To climes of eloudless day ; 
For this is heaven begun in time, 

A prelude of that bliss 


Which matchless, endless, and sublime, 


No tongue can e’er express : 
A glory from the world above, 
A sunbeam of eternal love. 
O well may angels gaze 
Upon the lovely sight, 
And well to heaven may raise 
The song of deep delight ; 
For richer incense ne’er arose 
From eastern shrines to God, 
And lovelier scene did ne’er repose 
In India’s bright abode. ° 
This is a triumph of that love 


That shines afar from worlds above ! 


D. C. €. 





